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For the Pou: a haat Casket. 


Romance in Real Life. 

“Truth is strange, stranger than fiction.” | 
The following tale the writer begs leave to 
assure the readers of the Casket, is substantially || 
true, and may be relied upon as a correct chron. 
icle of events as they actually transpired but a 
year or two since. Considerable trouble has 
een taken to correct and arrange all the facts 
here related, which have been received from |, 
such authority as will warrant him in saying 
that the whole of what is here recorded is strictly 
In fact some of the 


} 








in accordance with trath. 
circumstances passed under his own immediate 
obsorvation, enough, at least, to put to rest all 
doubts and suspicion relative to the truth of the 
story. The female acting the most conspicuous | 
part in the drama is well known to many in our 
village. She was, for nearly two years a scholar 
in one of our first female seminaries, and at || 
that time was favorably known to many of our 
young men who were inthe habit of visiting the |, 
school, though few at the present time are ac- 
qainted with her romantic history after leav-}, 
ing this place to dwell in her father’s house.— | 
Weshall suppress the real names of the parties |, 
fur reasons Which are obviously conclusive, and 
substitute others, though all who are acquainted 
with one or more of the parties, will readily dis. 
cover though under fictitious titles the individu. 
als whose history is here related. 

Louisa Maynard is the eldest daughter of a 
wealthy, retired merchant, and at the time our 
story commences was boarding with his family 
atone of the fashionable hotels in the city of | 
New-York, Louisa was generally admitted to} 
lv an accomplished young lady, though not | 
what most persons would call handsome. She | 
wasadmired for her free, open, bland, and un- 
‘suming manner, which added to an easy ad. 
ress, excellent and pleasing powers of conver. 
sition, rendered her an universal favorite with 
lleother sex. We are told that she was of a 
peuliarly wild and romantic disposition, aud | 
loved to dwell— 














“Tu magic themes, 
Wer world’s bewiteh’d, 
Where wild enchantment rears her potent waud, 
And fancy’s beauties fill her fairy land ; 
Where doubtful objects strange desires excite, 
And fears and ignorance afford delight. 











[think the readers will agree with the writer | 
aficr perusing this sketch, that we 
lave not been misinformed in regard to this part || 
‘f our heroine's character. It is no doubt ow. 

¢ to this disposition that her singular conduct | 
may ¥ principally be attributed, though we would ! 
hot hore question her attachment to the person | 
“whom she has been united. The minds of | 
” ith and young females in particular, are very | 
sed by perusing works of fic. 


in saying, 





} 


© to become disea: 


‘but in a distempered imaginotion, and without ‘a 


‘tion of an inexperienced mind to love any exci- 
ting incident that promises variety, change, and {| 3 


one furnishes us proof, that when any daring 


ges headlong through fire and flood uatil she |, 


‘deluded victim to her own folly and incredulity. 
But to return from this digression, it was while | 
boarding at this place that Henry Williams first 


younger step sister in a seminary in the city, | 


| Miss M. was placed, was particularly charged | 
} ’ . 
|of Mr. Maynard who thus discovered how gross. 


ly he had been deceived when he supposed that 


tion, wrought up by some master hand into a deep. 
ly absorbing tale which carries along with it the 
imagination and excites the passions from their 


regions created by the fancy having no existence 


| 
natural and legitimate sources into unknown || 
! 


local habitation or a name.’ Hence tlie disposi- 





oftentimesdanger. Indeed the history of every |, 


object is to be gained or a desired end to be | 


-accomplished—tlie greater the obstacles that lic 1 
_in our way, the greater will be our diligence and | 


perseverance, When the female heart and af. | 
fections are set upon any object, no matter how | 
unworthy that object may be, what will she not) 
sacrifice to obtain the desires of herheart. She}! 
pauscs not to count the cost or to reflect on the | 
consequences of her rashness, but madly plun-. | 


| 


gains her end, or what is oftencr the ease, falls a | 


became acquainted with the heroine of our story. |, 
He being a number of years her senior, her pa- 
rents permitted many familiarities between them | 





| that would have at once been denied a younge r| 
| person little thinking to what such an intimacy | 


would eventually lead. They boarded at this | 


place but a few months, before Mr. Maynard } 


rented a louse in the city and eommenced house. || 
keeping. Mr. Williams was most devoted and | 
assiduous in his attentions to Miss M. and fre. 

quently accompanied her in her walks and with | 
her visited many of the places of amusement | 
with which the city abounds. It was about this | 
time that Mr. M. began to see the true state of | 


| affairs, and to view things in a ver different light 


from what he had done heretofore. It is not ne. | 
cessary to inquire into the reasons offered by Mr. 


M. for opposing an union between his daughter 


and Henry Williams, or what weight those rea- 1 


sons night be entitled to when the happiness | 
and peace of mind of his daughter were at), 


| stake, suffice it to say that he did oppose it and | 
‘forbid his daughter having a7 further inter. } 
course or communication with her lover. 


Soon 
after this event Miss M. was placed with a 


and the father with the remaining part of his || 
family removed to a beautiful country-seat on } 
| 
| 


| the banks of the noble and majestic Hudson.— 
|The principal of the school under whose tuition 


to keep a strict guard and watch over her unru- 
ly pupil, and on no account to permit auy inter- 
view or communication between ler and her dis. | 
consolate lover. The younger sister,was to act | 
'as a kind of spy towards Miss M., and to report 


'| all disobedience of orders to parents or teacher, | 


‘| but without exciting: the least 


! tt has been said that ‘love laughs at locksmiths, 


and it might with as much truth be said that 
love defies all restraint, and that those acting 
under its influence hold in utter contempt all 
commands and all barriers that are placed be. 
tween them and the desires of their hearts.— 


| Determined at all hazards to have an interview 


with Miss M., Williams laid his case before a 
young lady of his acquaintance, and asked her 
assistance to accomplish by stratagem what was 


| denied him by the arbitrary commands of pa. 
| rents. 


Accordingly a carriage was provided and they 
drove together until within a short distance of 
the school, when Williams alighted and his col. 
league proceeded to eiivct if possible that con. 
summation so devoutly wished—a stolen inter- 


view. ‘The young lady succeeded in seeing Miss 


‘| M., aud though an entire stranger in appearin 
|| M., and though an entire stranger i pearing 


as an old acquaintance and intimate friend.— 
Ter plan was secretly disclosed and they togeth. 
_er obtained the consent of the principal for Lou- 
‘isa, to take a ride with her particular friend, 


| promising to return in the short space of an hour. 


The principal however, before the carriage 
drove off, took the liberty to examine the inside 
aud seeing if all was right ; she appeared satis. 
fied with the result, and soon after the carriage 
drove off, coutaining as light and happy hearts 
as cver under the influence of love beat in two 
female bosoms. Williams was soon taken in 
where he had been anxiously awaiting their ar- 
rival, not without some doubt as to the success 


of the expedition. After the time had expired 


they returned in the same manner leaving Wil- 


liams as before. Onuts arrival the carriage was 


again examined by the principal of the school, 


suspicion as to 
the object of the ride. ‘Thus an interview was 
effected that only served to strengthen the ties 
that bound them to one another, and rendered 
those bonds less likely than ever to be riven a. 
sunder, 

A correspondence was also carried on between 
them by the aid of newspapers : letters being 
enclosed in papers were sent from one to the oth. 
er, and in this manner no suspicion was excited 
and a continued inteercourse was maintained 


betwen them. 


* After leaving this school, she again became 
an inmate in her father’s house, and here also a 
correspondence was continued by the aid of a 
friend of Williams, residing in the same place 
with Miss M., who became the carrier of all 
communications from one to the cther. One of 
these letters by some mishap fell into the hands 


all intercourse had been effectually broken off- 
As soon as this affair came to light, the father 
obliged the daughter to indite a letter to her 


faithful lover, the contents of which were dicta. 
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ted by himself, requesting him to trouble her no|| tory statement they were obliged to spend the 
more asshe had begun to see the folly of her night tete-a-tete without retiring to rest, after 
own conduct of which she had sincerely repen- || the fatigues of their journey- They crossed the 
ted, and of disobeying the warnings and dictates || river early the following morning, and took the 
of herown conscience. This letter did not have | day boat to New York, and the papers of the 
the desired effect ; too much confidence was|| following morning announced the marriage of 
placed in one another for Williams to suppose |; Henry Williams and Louisa Maynard. 
that she could thus suddenly change her feelings || No intercourse is kept up between Mr. M. and 
towards him, without giving some more definite || his daughter ; he resolutely refuses to forgive 
reasons for her inconstancy. It is proper here | her, and we are informed that he has not seen 
to state, that when the father had any business | her since her unfortunate marriage. Unfortu. 
to call him away from home, the daughter ac. 'nate we say, because we here see a parent array. 





SS 





—— = 
man greatness! Already had the wn-*holy alli. 
ance” began to grow secure. The friends of 
monarchy in Europe were congratulating each 
other on the success of their crusade against the 
Emperor, the re-establishment of legitimacy, and 
as they supposed, the extinction of the flame o 
liberty—when suddenly as the volcanic mountain 
sends forth its destructive contents on the unsus. 
pecting victims of its fury ; so Napoleon landed 
in France, marched in triumph through his coun. 
try, and once more stood at the head of affairs, 
Amazement seized all ; terror was portrayed on 
the countenances of many. ‘The news flew like 
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companied him, not clioosing to trust her at 
home without his company. She always acqui- 
esced very willingly, and it always semed to be 
her choice to comply with her father’s wishes in 
this respect, but the sequel will show what her 


object wasinsodoing. She gave her parents to | cast any reflections or draw any conclusions from 


understand that she cared not for Williams, and 


ed against a much loved but erring daughter, 
and refusing to acknowledge her as a child, tho’ 
if we have been correctly informed her husband 
is a worthy man and entitled to the confidence at 
least of a father-in-law. We do not mean to 


the conduct of any of the parties herein men- 
tioned, but leave every one who chances to read 





that she would not marry him even with her pa. 
rent’s consent. 
with her apprrent willingness always to accom. 
pany her father from home, had the desired ef- 
fect. Mr. Maynard was called to New-York on 
business, and this occasion was not thrown away 
by his daughter to carry her designs into practi- 
cal operation, it being the first time that she had 
been permitted to remain at home during her 
father’s absence. The same boat that conveyed 

Mr. Maynard to New-York, carried a letter di- | 
rected to Henry Williams in the hand writing of 





This kind of language, together || 


this ‘plain unvarnished tale,’ to judge for them- 
selves, and if possible to improve by the moral, 
| as we are persuaded that there is a moral in this 
‘simple sketch, that might if properly applied, 
| serve to remedy the breaches so often made be- 
tween parents and children. ROLLA. 
Poughkeepsie. April, 1840. 








For the Poughkeepsie Casket. 
Napoleon Bonaparte. 
Among all the prodigies of human genius 








some fair female. Williams took the boat next 
morning, and in the course of the day arrived at || 


























which have of late appeared like meteors in the 
horizon, and sunk again to rest, Napoleon stands 





lightning throughout Europe. ‘The whole conti. 
nen and islands were in commotion. Curses 
or congratulations rested on the lips of all. 

The un-“Holy alliance” immediately set the 
‘dogs of war’ in motion. Fortune had forsaken 
him who had seemed to have been her greatest 
favorite, and he was destined to fall once more 
into the hands of his enemies. His friends had 
forsaken him, those in whom he trusted in the 
day of battle, proved treacherous—he fell! The 
fall of that man was great. 

His imprisonment on the island of St. Helena 
will remain an everlasting monument of disgrace 
to England. Since he has fallen, talent, wealth 
and power have all been brought into the field, 
| have leagued against him to destroy his fame, to 
impugn his motives, to ruin his character. 1, 


———— ——— 


For the Casket. 
Jacob and Benjamin. 





BY ARCHIE BURTON, 





the place where Miss M. resided, and concluded | foremost. As we follow him from the cradle to And they must part. The sun to leave his fa. ) 
all arrangements for an elopement that very the grave, the mind is constantly absorbed and thers house to obey the dictates of a ian of , 
night. Accordingly in the evening he drove to lost in wonder and amazement at his wisdom, his power—a brother yet a stranger. ‘The aged pat. ' 
the house and found Miss M. prepared with strength of mind and his apparent superiority, e- riarch bereft of him, the hope of his aiid 
her trunks in readiness, which were soon trans. || Ven (0 nature herself, We sea" him em T8113 |! to weep and wait his coming. Hard is the part. j 
ported to the carriage, and bidding a hasty a. from his youthful confinement, successively ral- |! ing yet dire necessity pleads—the father his best F 
dieu to a sister at home, witha light yet fearful sed in the duties of his profession ; we find him loved son must part. The tender boy amid the 1 
heart she entered the carriage, and the ratiling || 0°°° heading . dispirited army, leading them on dangers and the perils of an unknown land, must ( 
of wheels soon gave notice that they were rap.|/ © pr kien. ey sending the terror ~ wonder |! .eek the food he finds not in his native clime, and I 
idly pursuing their journey. m: q ed to the remoiest corners of the civili- save his father froma dreadful death. With fond f 
The same night Mr. Maynard returned from : || enquiries for their father’s health, the ruler of all ii 
By unaccountable and apparently super-human 3 . : 
New-York, and was met on the wharf b ; , , Egypt greets his breth th a fond welcome. 
friend ehbigave him the Sink sihillipenti of his Pio behold hye bonding re bd by FE . The celia Reactant Sete his  dasioinedll is 
daughter's deceitfulness, and that but an hour!) oS) Conquered ere, we see tun erucing the |! brought, and_there in the wide hall their richest fi 
- . keenest vigilance sf a British fleet, safely landing “sts , 
previous she had eloped with the man, of whom||. 5. . : p.esents are delivered—the feelings of the long- si 
: in France and triumphantly ascending the throne, od ; 
but a few days before she had said was every Seo clna'ts’ tithin of ttn d ty j lost Joseph could not be restrained and he retires c 
thing but what he should be,to render him accep. maligne Souths oi % ety B  aesrcaig =|! to weep alone—again his cheek is dry and again p 
Selite Wil ts Gtecchend. The ahedk was like a cae into . e army be ore uNknOWN, |! he returns. ‘Their sacks are filled with corn, and és 
a thunderbolt to her fath : ’ and lea foe, pS aT rete! Modbignns & His they are sent again to cheer their father with their W 
o oher father. It would be impos- || name was indeed an army of itself. , 
sible for us to pourtray the feelings of that pa-|| By the irresistible roan of bis mighty mina;j} ee ‘Thesity, gate haw gaancely coe - 
rent, ‘or to give the reader any idea of his an- ‘a neh Vids pital ie Rida The oe me ’ peared from sight, when lo! a messefhger is seen pe 
guish wnd yrief at hearing this most unwelcome | g PS; n unexpec- || hastening to overtake and charge them with the bl 
nahies babe re cca a the tere crime of theft. He comes, and in the sack of he 
cn , of his success. Again we follow him as an ange teak : Ad . 
Meanwiiile the runaways were rapidly journey-|' of dcstruction, commissioned by the Almighty, || Cou” 8 found the silver cup of Joseph ” 
ing northward, not without some apprehension hi 4 ah al id hiol NY!) With saddened pace they retread their steps to 
that they mi ht bs etait end cock P 1 marenhing over myriads of sian, multiplying || meet their brother and entreat the life of Benja- ne 
aiee pes on . sane “ae in per po og a. | slaughter and victory, planting his standard in the || »in—in humble suppliance they kneel to him, P, 
neta de om ie r 4 eng a very capital of the largest nation of Europe.—|| ineir unknown brother—one fond embrace of le 
a8 7 is might have been the case had | Here we pause. We have followed Napoleon Benjamin reveals to them the startling secret that pr 
- — eae, seen known to any one,but in his rapid career up the hill of fortune, he has Joseph is alive, and holds with powerful sway be 
as no trace cou be found to mark their destina- || now reached the summit. The mind stretched the destiny of his father’s tribe—fear checks the o 
tion, all pursuit would undoubtedly have been || almost to its utmost tension, here has an opportu. elder brethren who had regardlessly given him to v 
fruitless. They travelled that night about six. || nity to relax itself, only however to prepare itself |/ },.. the slave of those whom he now ruled—'tis ban- 
teen miles and stepped ata house near the river || fora continued series of daring and successful ished by his kindness. Again their hearts are 
in order to cross over in the morning and take enterprises. Here we see the league of despots glad, their joy is unconcealed and unrestrained. 
the first boat to New-York. The story told here marching immediately to the very gates of his |} with lightened steps they haste to greet their fa- lai 
unfortunately for themselves was contradicted || capitol. Napoleon abdicated his throne, and be- || thers ears with the most joyous news of Joseph's im 
by one another. One informed the host that|) came an exiled pensioner at the isle of Elba.— greatness—to cheer him with the voice of his let 
they were man and wife, and the other that they || Here he remained a forsaken child of fortune, @)) own Benjamin—the son of her he fondly loved, Ky 
were not, and in consequence of this contradic. |! Striking monument of the uncertainty of all hull anq loving lost. be 
to 
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For the Poughkeepsie Casket. From the Knickerbocker. fallen Cesar hoped the patriot Brutus to rear 
My Adventures—No. 1. Scraps from ‘My Tablets.’ the column of his own imperious desires. The 


'T was a cold night in December, “when the 
people of England hang and drown themselves,” 
when T’. and myself issued from the cell of our 
Alma mater, to reconnoitre the hen-roost of a 
neighbor ; we had taken with us two or three of 
new fledged tyros who had just been matricula. 
ted into the secrets of our club. The night was 
coldand dark ; we were well muffled and ready 
for out anticipated frolic, and we had enjoined 
the utmost silence on our new tried hands. We 
arrived at our intended port—all was still. The 
devoted turkeys and geese were quietly roosting 
in the expected place ; we stationed our gang as 
we thought best for our safety and the securing of 
our prize. Iwas to stand on the lower beam of 
the building, and T. was to stand above me, and 
as he caught the devoted victims was to hand 
them to me, and I in my turn to hand them tothe 
one stationed below. All things in readiness, T. 
seizeed a fine fatturkey ; handing him to me said, 
“He's a fine fat fellow, Pll have his gizzard.” I 
in my turn handed him to my neighbor. In the 
same way 'T’. handed me alsoa fine fat rooster.— 
By this time the cackling hens and the gobbling 
turkeys had raisd a noise which alarmed us for 
our own bacon, and we with precipitation hurried 
off, and when we arrived at our rendezvous, we 
were all there, but *“O tempora” where was our 


game? We ruminated on it,—it was gone !— 
How? where? ‘T.. had not had it! C. had not 
secn it! Our frolic was over; who took the 


fowls from me? none had taken them! The 
night was cold, and we hastened home, silently 
considering how this adventure would end. 

All went on well till the next day—all our con- 
jectures and suspicions could not unravel the dark 
mystery of the preceding night. The next fore- 
noon we received a call from. our President, ac- 
companied with a polite invitation to dine with 
him. Thinking ourselves highly honored, we 
forthwith scraped our faces and decked ourselves 
in our best, and at the appointed time knocked at 
the door,and were politely'ushered into the parlor, 
where the table was smoking with turkeys and 
fowls and the delicacies of the season. We were 
seated around the table—the president rose to 
carve and help his visitors. As he deliberately 
proceeded and helped us, he said to our friend T., 
“This is a fine fat fellow, you’ll have his gizzard, 
will you.” We were thunderstruck ; he contin- 
ued repeating over the expressions we used while 
poaching our neighbor’s roost, while we looked as 
blank and thin visaged as Pharoah’s lean kine ; 
however, we with some effort swallowed our por- 
tions and as soon as possible left the house. 

The mystery was solved ; how to escape was 
now our object. We concluded to call on the 
President and settle the affair with him. We cal- 
led and told him the whole affair, when he with a 
provoking smile said, ‘what do you tell me this 
for? If you have got into difficulty once keep 
out in future, and not expose yourselves thus.”— 
We bid him good bye in a rage. 














Retort. 

A young gentleman who had quarrelled with a 
lady to whom he had paid his addresses, was so 
impudent as to threaten that he would publish the 
letters she had written him. “That,” she replied, 
“would be truly vexatious ; for though I need not 
be ashamed of their contents, I certainly ought 





to be ashamed of their directions /” 
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BY M. E. H. 


There, beneath the silken draperies, amid the 
blaze of light, the air heavy with the perfume 
of flowers, the bright and beautiful around, she 
stood like a being of old. Dwarfish in stature, 
and monstrously hump-backed ; with a head of 
immense size, ill set upon a neck not larger 
thanthe arm of a child. Her years might have 
been fifteen or fifty! You could not read their 
record in her face, for there were united the hue 
of youth, and the wrinkles of age! Robed in 
black, and without ornament, save a dazzling 
gem upon her forehead, she seemed the embod- 
ied remembrance of a fairy tale. 

‘Ah! thought I, ‘poor unfortunate ! why are 
you here? Your home may be asunny place; 
kind sisters may minister unto you, and your 
couch be smoothed by the soft hand of maternal 
affection : the path of your passing hours may 
be strewn with roses ; but here, here you can 
feel nothing but their tiorns! In that breast 
are garnered up alla woman’s hopes, and sweet 
affections. Love !—great God! never, never 
to be returned! Aeblighted, cankered, wasting 
heart must you bear within you to the grayo!— 
Silent and alone, will it beat itself to rest, and 
none will heed its countless, countless throb- 
bings P 

In short, I had by regular gyrations wound 
myself to the very apex of sentiment, and was 
ready upon the summit to deluge all around 
with my tears. 

Still silent and abstracted, she stood gazing 
on the dancers ; and crossing the room, I paused 
beside her. ‘Ah! thought I, ‘the brightest 
flowers have not always the swectest perfume, 
and the true gein lies oftenest in the leaden cas- 
ket.’ 

What could she be thinking of ?—her gaze so 
intently following the mazes of the dance !— 
waltz! How hereyessparkled! She turned to 
me suddenly and said : 

‘Do you dance?” ‘Yes,’ gasped I, feeling at 
the moment something like a shock of electric. 
ity. ‘I think of employing a master of the art, 
to give me some instruction,’ rejoined she.— 
‘See! see! how graceful! Oh! I know I 
should dance well, I’m so fond of it? Whata 
climax! Here was one for whom I had made 
myself miserable, for a mortal half hour, be- 
cause she had not ‘he beauty of those around 
her, quite content with the world and herself, 
and thinking of learning todance! The sudden 
transit of feeling from the sublime to the ridicu-. 
lous was irresistible, and—heaven forgive me !— 
I laughed outright. 

I have had a few thoughts on ambition, and 
some of its varieties. ‘He fills his space with 
deeds and not with lingering years,’ who like the 
Spartan Lycurgus, lives but for the glory and 
dies for the welfare of his country. His was a 
noble, a self-sacrifieing ambition. 

The ambition of Brutus was wicked and sel. 
fish. 


disposition has not perished with the Roman.— 
The world hath yet many a Brutus. 

The weak yet aspiring ambition of one who 
overrates himself, was his, who, at the Natural 
Bridge, climbed nearly up its two hundred feet 
of rocky side, and there, hanging between the 
parapet and the abyss—the earth and loose stones 
crumbling from beneath his feet—sought far, far 
above all others, to write his name upon the en. 
during height. Unable, from terror, to accom- 
plish his object, he had inevitably fallen from his 
lofty perch, but for the kindly-aid of a rope, and 
a helping hand tendered him from above, by 
which, almost paralyzed with affright, he was 
drawn to the top in safety. 

That of the clown, in Shakspeare’s ‘Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dream,’ who was desirous of enac- 
ting the whole play himself, from the ‘Lion,’ e- 
ven to ‘Wall,’ or ‘Moonshine,’ was a grasping 
and all-conquering ambition. Had he beon 
born to empire, he had doubtless been an Alex. 
ander. 

A laudable ambition was his, whose adven- 
ture is recorded in an interesting little work en. 
titled ‘Mother Goose’s Melodies.’ He was evi- 
| dently, from the tenor of the story, a fisherman. 
| None of your Izaac Walton sort of person, sit- 
ting all the day long beside a brook, and angling 
| with flies for trout. No! He disdained even a 
| cod, or a halibut, or any such small fry, all too 
mean for his vast purpose. He went boldly 
down to the sea.side,and ther’, with a surpassing 
grandeur of imagination, he 

‘Baited his hook with a dragon’stail, 
And sat ona rock and bobbed for whale!’ 

This was true ambition. Commend me toa 
man who has a desire to excel in his vocation. 

And he too, was ambitious, in a kindred way, 
| who in an extreme western state, replied to one 
who asked him, far in the old solemn wilderness, 
the whereabouts of his house: ‘Umph! said 
he, ‘house, eh? I a’n’t one of them kind.— 
No! no! I sleep wv’ nights in the great gov- 
ernment purchase, eat raw bear and buffalo, 
and drink out of the Mississippi. Like Daniel 
Boon he was ambitious of ‘elbow-room,’ and 
disliked to have his neighbors crowding down 
upon him, some perhaps not more than a hun. 
dred miles off ! 











Music! To the sound of a barrel-organ, my 
heart bounds with the monkey, its usual accom. 
paniment, or swells with a jews-harp, or one of 
the thousand strings. But wo is,me! Would 
that my habitation were in the skirts. of Jericho, 
rather than thus; next door to, and separated 
from, by a very thin partition, that of a family 


of musical young ladies, whose ‘ear-torturing 


evclutions,’ I am doomed to suffer from morning 
tonight! There they go. ‘U.na.vo.ce-po.ca. 











fa /’—piano and voice cach in itsown independ. 
lent half.dozen keys, with flats and sharps, ad 
libitum. Surely they were taught in chaos, ere 


time was—or ere the spheres were tuned to 





‘Not that I loved Cwsar less, but that I || 
loved Rome more,’ he says in his address to the | 


harmony,—or ere the ‘morning stars sang to. 
gether !’ 





_— —_—— 


people. N osuch thing! ‘As he was ambitious | Niewr.—The ancients made night the mother 
I slew him i Even so! ‘Cupido dominandi ! of gods, and she is yet the parent of god-like 
cunetis affectibus flagrantior est; and o’er the \ houghts. 
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MISCELLANY. 








From the Knickerbocker. 


Spring. 

I begin to affect the softer seasons ; and I look 
with more than usual earnestness on thy beauties, 
oh Spring. I am not universal chronologist e- 
nough to tell whether the creation commenced in 
the spring, but I should suppose it did. If, when 
the “morning stars sang together,” there was one 
out of tune ; one whose role was imperfect ; 
that belonged rather to the stock company of 
stars ; that took no part in the concert; I appre. 
hend it must have been one of those cold winter 
stars, that glitter 4nd go through you with their 
cold and unimpassioned blinking. I do not af. 
fect the “dog-star ;’ but I must admit that the 
stars of spring, summer and autumn, are my fa- 
vorites. Those of spring scem to throb with love 
and joy, that multitudes of flowers are springing, 
and that unnumbered sighs are breathing in the 
world beneath ; as if indeed they knew and rel- 
ished the fact, that roses and violets had again ap- 
peared onthe earth; that ‘the time of the singing 
of the birds had come, and the voice of the tur. 
tle is heard in the land.’ True, the summer stars 
have rather too fervent aglitter ; they look down 
with a tropical kind of aspect, and induce one to 
goon the shady side of a street even at evening, 
in order to avoid the intense heat of the moon. 
shine! At such hours, one seems to have reach. 
ed that point, mentioned in nautical phrase, which 
I translate for ears polite, where the first settle. 
ment beyond purgatory is to be remunerated, and 


there is no tar to cancel the obligation. As for}; 


the autumn stars, they are to be praised in num. 
bers ; not in a series, but in verse, as dazzling 
and pure as the light they dispense, and the 
thoughts they awaken. Whoever gazed at them 
in their homes of blue infinity, without rapture 
and gratitude ? 








The Vince. 

On the day of the creation, the trecs were glo- 
rying over one another, each one vaunting itselt 
better than its fellows. ‘The Lord hath plan- 
ted me,” cried the towering Cedar;—‘‘firmness 
and fragrance, durability and strength, in me 
hath united.” ‘The grace of Jehovah hath set 
me to be a blessing ” exclaimed the fair-shadow- 
ing Palm-tree ; “in me hath he joined usefulness 
and beauty.” ‘Like a bridegroom among 
youths,” said the Apple-tree, “I shine among 
the trees of Paradise.” “Like a rose among 
thorns,” whispered the Myrtle, “I stand among 
my sisters,the lowly shrubs.” Thusall boasted ; 
—the Olive and the Fig-tree, and even the Pine 
and the Fir-tree. 

The vine alone was silent, and fell helpless to 
the gound. “To me,” it said to itself, ‘every 
thing appears tobe denied—trunk and limbs 
blossoms and fruit; but, such as I am, still will 
I wait and hope.” It sank down, and its bran. 
ches wept. 

Not long did it thus wait and weep; for, 
behold ? the generous Man; divinity of the earth 
approached it. He beheld a feeble plant—the 
sport of evry breeze—that sank beneath its own 
weight, and sued for aid. With compassion he 
lifted it up, and twined its tender branches 
around his bower. ‘The breeze now gaily played 
among its tendrils ; the rays of the sun penctra- 


ted its ‘hard green berries’ preparing in them 
the delicious nectar—the beverage for gods and 
men Adorned withrich clusters the vine soon 
bowed itself down to its master,who tasted their 
enliving juice, and called it his friend, the bread 


them stood there unfruitful. but the vine rejyice 
d in its slender form and its abiding hope. 
therefore its fruit rejoices even now the heart of 
man, and lifts up the drooping spirit andcomfort 
and gladdens the sorrowful. 

* * x * 


Despond not, forsaken one ! but wait patiently. 


sweetest juice ; the fecblest vine inspirits and de- 
lights the heart. 


—— 


From the Ladies’ Companion. 
Judicial Anccdote. 

The courts of Vermont have been celebrated 
for many years for the wit and amusing peculiari- 
ties of several of their Justices. Anecdotes are 
rife respecting them, from the rough and coarse 
humor of Iarrington, to the more polished scin-. 
tillations of his successor, of later times. Noth. 





we are confident is new to the majority of our 
readers : 

“Judge , had effected a settloment of ac. 
counts with one of his neighbors, a very parsimo- 
nious man, and it was found impossible to make 
correct change within THREE ceNTs! which the 
Judge said he would hand to the other at any sub. 
/ sequent period. Some days after,while the Judge 
_ was upon the bench and in the midst of business, 








| the avaricious neighbor, whose brains could not 


rest while the three cents were absent from his || 


| pocket, appeared iu the court room, and with 
| slight ceremony beckoned to his debtor to grant 
/him an interview. The Judge who was so un. 
| fortunate as to stutter somewhat, appreciated in. 
'stantly the purpose of the applicant, and arrested 
the progress of the case, with, ‘st-stop, a f-fe.few 
mo-moments, un-until I sp-speak to my n-neigh- 
borP.” He thereupon descended from the bench 
and accompanied neighbor P. to a private room, 
and as he expected, received a demand for the 
delinquent three cents. He paid it, obtained a 
receipt, and returned to the court room, convul. 
sing every one present with laughter by the fol- 
lowing remark: **Th-they say th-that at th-the 
mo-ment any one di-dies another is b-b-born, and 
the so-soul of th-the one th-that dies go-goes into 
the b-body of th-the one th-that’s b-born. Now 
wh-when neigh-neighbor P. was b-born, no-no. 
body died! 








First of April. 

On the first of April, a dentist in New-Orleans 
was called upon and requested to make all haste 
with his instruments to a house_high up in the 
Magazine street, to perform an operation. On 
arriving at the house he ascertained that all they 
wanted of him was to set the teeth of a hand. 
saw ! 








Human Ashes, 

Men in a mob are like a coal fire. So long as 
the coals keep together, they impart ignition, the 
one to the other—but when one falls through the 
grate upon the hearth, it goes outdirectly. A 
mobococrat standing alone, is the most imbecile 
creature in existence. 








trees-now envied its loaded vine, for many of} 


In the most insignificant channels fluws the || 


ing can be more racy than the following, which || 





a ed 
From the Knickerbocker, 


The Catskills—a sonrine. 

There is a bench near the verge of the Plat- 
form where, when you sit at evening, the hollow 
sounding air comes up from the vast vale below, 
like the restless murmurs of the ocean. Anchor 
yourself here for a while, reader, with me. |; 
being the evening of the national anniversary, a 
few patriotic individuals are extremely busy in 
piling up a huge pyramid of dried pine branches, 
barrels covered with tar, and kegs of spirits, to a 
height of some fifteen or twenty feet—perhaps 
higher. <A bonfire is premeditated. You shall 
see anon, how the flames will rise. ‘The prepar- 
ations are completed; the fire is applied. Hear 
how it crackles and hisses! Slowly but spitefully 
it mounts from limb tolimb, and from one com- 
bustible to another, until the whole welkin js 
a-blaze, and shaking as with thunder! Itis a 
beautiful sight. ‘The gush of unwonted radiance 
rolls in effulgent surges adown the vale. How the 
owl hoots with surprise at the interrupting light! 
Bird of wisdom, it is the Fourth! and you may 

well add your voice to swell the choral honors of 
a time. How the tall old pines, withered by 
the biting scathe of Eld, rise to the view, afar and 
/near—white shafts, bottomed in darkness, and 
| standing like the serried spears of an innumera- 
| ble army ! The groups around the beacon are 
gathered together, but are forced to enlarge the 
circle of their acquaintance, by the growing in. 
tensity of the increasing blaze. Some of them, 
being ladies, their white robes waving in the 
mountain breeze, and the light shining full upon 
them, present, you observe, a beautful appear- 
ance. The pale pillars of the portico flash fitful. 
ly into view, now seen and gone, like columns of 





_mist. The swarthy African who kindled the fire 
regards it with perspiring face and grinning ivo- 
(Ties 5 and lo! the man who hath mastered the 
_quintupled glass of metamorphosed eau-de-vie, 
| standing by the towering pile of flame, and, reach. 
|ing his hand on high, he smiteth therewith his 
sinister pap, with a most hollow sound—the knell, 
as it were, of his departing reason. In short, he 
is making an oration ! 

Listen to those voiceful currents of air, travers- 
ing the vast profound below the Platform! What 
a mighty circumference do they sweep! Over 
how many towns, and dwellings, and streams, 
and incommunicable woods! Murmurs of the 
dark, sources and awakeners of sublime imagin- 
ation, swell from afar. You have thoughts of 
eternity and power here, which shall haunt you 
evermore. But we must be early stirrers in the 
morning. Let us to bed. 











The American Character. 

‘We are born in a hurry,’ says an American 
writer ; ‘we are educated with speed; we make 
a fortune with the wave of a wand, and lose it in 
like manner, to re-make and re-Jose it in the 
twinkling of an eye. Our body is a locomotive, 
travelling at ten leagues an hour ; our spirit is @ 
high-pressure engine ; our life resembles a shoot- 
ing star, and death surprises us like an electric 
stroke.’ 








Cool. 
‘Can you pay this small bill to-day ?” says the 
collector. 
‘Call to-morrow ; will you? I have a duel to 
fight in about half an hour, and have not time [0 
look over your account just now 
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LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 
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From the Oasis. 
The Dying Girl. 
Ah little I thought, when with thrilling detight, 
I watch’d the fond gaze of thine cye, [sight, 
That go soon thou would’st fade, like a dream from our 
Heart-broken to linger and die! 


Twas mournful to sit by thy pillow, and mark 
The paleness that dwelt on thy cheek ; 

Thy cold marble brow with its ringlets so dark ; 
Thy patience so holy and meck. 


?Twas sadning to list to thy musical voice, 
Like a lute heard at night from the wave, 
And think the tones that made other’s rejoice 
So soon should be quenched in the grave! 


I saw thee, sweet girl, worn down toa shade ;— 
How changed from what thou wert before, 
All the magical glow of thy features decay’d 


Like a rainbow whentempests are o’er, J. N. 








For the Casket. 


The Broken Heart. 


Mary had just entered upon the threshold of 
that period when life like a bright summer sky, is 
cloudless and serene—when the spirit is free and 
the bosom full of hope and love. In her face, 
that index of the human soul, were depicted her 
purity, innocence and virtue ; the rose which blos- 
somed on her cheek still preserved the inimitable 
beauty of the half-spread bud which at first sight 
so aptly reminds us of living sweetness and joy- 
ous youth. She possessed a simplicity of charac. 
ter, a tenderness of feeling, a sensibility so soft 
and delicate, as to almost surpass the descriptions 
of romance and give reality to poetic enthusiasm. 

Her parents were highly respectable, and had 
carefully educated Mary, their only daughter, who 
had escaped an early death. On her they lavish- 
ed every kind and tender exertion, and spared 
neither time nor expense to make her accomplish- 


that single treasure rested tlfeir earthly hopes,and 
if death had snatched her away before the con- 
summation of an event which in the end proved 
fatal, they would have murmured a bitter com- 
paint against Providence. 

At the time I saw her, she was in her sixteenth 
year—her young mind teemed with visions of 
bliss, and as she looked forward upon the bright 
and boundless prospects of life, her fancy painted 
a beautiful but illusive picture. It was in the ball 
room at her first entree—she danced with a light 
sylph-like step, and altogether presented the most 
captivating appearance, and asI gazed on her 
fair form, whirling through the mazes of the 
dance, I felt a deep emphasis given to my feelings 
which, even at that time, elicited a strong solici- 
tude for her future welfare. 

It was on the occasion above alluded to, that I 
observed a young-man of pleasing address and 
person, paying throughout the whole evening the 
most particular attentions to Mary—indced they 
appeared agreeable, and in almost every instance 
She had favored him with her hand as a partner. 
Wilson was in the bloom of youth, and in appear- 
ance was extremely prepossessing. He had seen 
Mary once—had heard of her often, and was 
immediately filled with a desire to win the prize. 
IIe was politely educated, and had early been in- 
ducted into all the conventional and studied forms 
of modern etiquette; his manners were easy and 
gtaceful. Under other circumstances he would 





have grown up a different man; but under the 


“ ie : 
ay 5-4 et 


Shortly after marriage, a chaitge came—passion 


tion, nor pressed her hand in sympathy. 





bosom, and although she suffered,the world knew | 


'|,itnot. What a contrast ! instead of crowning the | 
ed both in person and mind. On the possession of || 





influence of vicious companions whom only 
wealth had introduced into the higher classes of 
society, he had imbibed many of the vices of 
fashionable life, and had imperceptibly lost all 
reverence for female virtue. When this takes 
place, the rnin of social and domestic bliss is con- 
summated, and she who trusts to such an one for 
a companion through life, trusts to one who will 
probably perjure himself both in the eyes of God 
and man, 

Wilson continued his attentions, and in a short 
time presented himself as a suitor for her hand. | 
He for the moment loved her—loved her passion- 
ately, but it was Mary’s beauty that had infatua- 
ted his heart, and woven around it a spell which 
he felt he could hardly destroy. The infatuation 
of love, oh! how fatal when it lives in an unwor.- 
thy bosom—when passion, lawless and remorse- 
less, burns like a consuming fire. He pressed his 
suit with all the eloquence he was master of, and 
made the most fervent professions of love and af. 
fection. Ife won—insix weeks he led her to the 
altar as his blushing yet lovely bride. 

The breast of Henry Wilson, as I have before 
intimated, was not the habitation of pure and ex. 
alted virtue, nor did he form a correct estimation 
of that which lodged in the bosom of his partner. 


had been realized—its excitement was gone—love 
was absent, and soon his home became an un. 
pleasant abode. The caresses of his wife were 
received with coldness, and he returned every 
smile with a harsh, chilling frown. He was no 
longer the assiduous lover—the affectionate hus- 





band ; he no longer administered tender consola- 

Mrs. | 
W.drooped like a wounded flower—she withered | 
under the potency of silent neglect—she did not | 
complain—she locked up her trouble in her own | 


happiness of a virtuous man, she had become tke | 
wife of a weak and vicious one. ‘Those dreams | 
of conjugal bliss which had delighted her youthful | 
fancy, had vanished like phantoms of night.— 
Wilson grew more and more unkind—he spent | 
his time among dissolute associates, and lavished | 
on the impure those affections which he had yow. | 
ed to her alone, and while she was secretly pining | 
away, he was found rioting in debauchery, guilt | 
and vice. He saw without a single inquiry her 
pale cheek, her moistened eyes, her lonely ex- | 
pression of countenance. He saw her without a- 
ny emotion wasting away, other than by some- | 
times expressing his astonishment at the weak. 
ness of her constitution. 

Weeks passed away—a month, when on an 
evening he returned home from one of his scenes 
of dissipation, very late. His face wore a hag. 
gard look—it was evident that in that short time 
he had made a deep plunge into vice, and that he 
was now almost at a returnless distance from the 
point of reformation. His wife had not retired, | 
but sat by a half consumed taper with her head | 
reclining in her hands, absorbed in a reverie.— 
His presence interrupted her, although she had | 
been waiting for his appearance. She looked up. 
on her husband, and tear after tear chased each | 
other down her waxen.white cheek. Methinks | 
that sight would have melted a frozen heart.— 
Wilson felt its influence—in an instant his guilt | 
rushed through his mind, and he almost relented ; | 
but the tempter whispered in his ear and he threw | 








tence, “Henry,” said she, “you will break my 
heart,” and she gave full vent to a flood of tears. 
He made no answer—he could not, for he felt as 
if heaven’s spell was thrown around him; he 
cast a fearful, hateful glance at his disconsolate 
wife and retired. It was enough ; the spirit was 
broken, andin a few days, ere Mary had been 
ten months a bride, she was carried to ‘slumber 
in that dreamless bed,’ where nothing disturbs 
the deep repose—a broken hearted woman—a 
victim to a neglecting and unfeeling husband. 


Poughkeepsie, May, 1840. J. BR. W. 





Persian Women. 


According to the doctrine inculeated by Ma. 
homet, the women in Persia are not only exclu- 
ded from all society, but go about so little that a 
traveller might pass through the whole country, 
and not see a female face; as the Persians are, 
perhaps, even more jealous than the Turks. The 
Armenian and other Christian women living a- 
mongst them, arc obliged to conform to Mahome- 
tan law in this respect, and cover their faces and 
wrap up their figures in a large sort of domino or 
feradgee, in the same manner as the native wo. 
men, or they would be insulted. So naturalized 
are the Christians to the customs, that it was the 
cause of a great disappointment to us upon one 
occasion. An Italian doctor, who had been late- 
ly married to an Armenian, was polite enough to 
endeavor to induce his bride to uncover her face 
for our curiosity and amusement; but his best ef. 
forts to persuade her it would not be improper 
were in vain ; the lady even smoked a kalicum, 
(the Persian hookah) whilst we were in company 
with her,, but kept it under her veil; it was alto. 
gether a most ludicrous scene ; in vain we told 
her that it was unfair she should have the oppor- 
tunity of seeing us through the little holes of her 
dress, and that we could not be permitted the ad- 
vantage of seeing her, even with her husband’s 
consent. She felt it would be extremely indecent 
to show her face ; and we were obliged to satisfy 
ourselves with the assurance of the husband, that 


| she was not worth seeing, and the great proba. 


bility that she would have accidentally dropped a. 
side her veil, if she had any hopes of exciting ad- 


|| miration. 








To the Ladies. 
A wise girl would win a lover by practising 


| those virtues which seeure admiration when per- 
‘| sonal charms have faded. 


A simple girl endeavors to recommend herself 
by the exhibition of frivolous accomplishments, 
and a mawkish sentiment, which is as shallow as 
her mind. 

A sensible wife looks for her enjoyment at 
home ; a silly one abroad. 1 


——— 
——_——— 





Ceremonious Forms. 


Too rigid an adherence to ceremonious forms, 
is certainly not desirable, because it cramps the 
freedom of sociality ; but the general observance 
of the established rules and courtesies of life, con. 
tributes greatly to the exercise of the friendly af. 
fections. 








— —— 


The Lilac. 
The Eastern nations, whence this beautiful 
shrub was originally brought, use the lilac as the 
emblem of the forsaken, as it is the flower the 





off the conviction. His wife uttered a single sen. | 


lover offers to his mistress, if he abandons her. 
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Tho Soldier’s Funeral. 

The beating of the drum announced that the 
time had arrived, when the funeral rites were to 
be performed on the body of the departed soldier. 
Taking the arm of a friend, L ascended a flight of 
stairs of about one hundred feet, which led to the 
fort. The soldiers were ranked in order, on the 
piazza in front of the hospital, around the coflin 
of their brother, which was wrapped in our na- 
tional flag ;—a deathlike stillness reigned, while 
the minister of the gospel addressed those who 
had lost a brother in arms, and while he offered 
up a prayer to him who is “God of the armies of 
heaven.” ‘The prayer ceased, the coffin was rai- 
sed upon the shoulders of the bearers, and the 
procession slowly moved, to the mournful dirge 
of the soldier’s funeral. At length the sad and 
solemn procession arrived at the grave. Thrice |) 
the air resounded with the discharge of muskets, 
which echoed in the forest, and then died away 
tn thedistance. Loud as they were, they waked 
not the slumbering soldier. ‘The scene was touch- 
ing and solemn. ‘The muffled drum, the mourn. 
ful dirge, the blast of the bugle, the glittering of 
arms, and the stillness of the Sabbath evening, 
rendered it indeed novel yet solemn. Ah! tho’t 
I, while returning from the cemetry of the dead, 
what is man with all boasted strength! Though 
he can brave the dangers of the battle-field and 
grapple with the strongest earthly foe, yet the 
power, which he perhaps victoriously exerted, a- 
vails nothing by the monster Death, the foe of all 


mankind. 


Sleep, soldier, till the last trumpet’s sound 
Shall wake thee from thy long repose, 
Thy lowly bed beneath the ground 
Will ne’er be envied by thy foes. 


Thou hearest not the martial band, 
Which plays arequiem o’er thy grave ; 

While round thy lifeless form they stand 
To pay a tribute to the brave. 


Benves of r antiquity, 


THE CONQUEROR OF THE WORLD 
Inu the remotest India, Alexander the Great 
once came to a stream of Paradise. He drank 
of its invigorating waters, and was refreshed. 
He bathed his face therein, and his youth ap. 
peared renewed. He followed the stream thro’ 
distant and lonely deserts, and reached at last 
the gate of Paradise. “ Opentome,”he exclaim 
ed, “for I am the Conqueror of the World the 
King of the Earth!” But the answer came 
back, “Vain man, thou art stained with blood! 
This isthe gate of Holiness, through which 
none but the just may enter!” 


only a forsaken city. 


exander retnrned back with his hosts, and died 
|in Babel. His kingdom was dissevered, and the 
Conqueror’s head lay low like any other head. 


THE EARLY DEAD. 
Early one morning a maiden went into her 





garden, to gather herself a garland of beautiful | 
roses. She found them all yet in the bud closed | | 
or half closed—fragrant cups for the morning | 
dew. “I will not break you yet,” said the mai. | | 
den ; “The sun shall first open you; then will | 
bee ey be more radiant, and your fragrance | 
more delightful.” 

She came at mid-day, and Jo, the beautiful ro. | 
ses were caten by the worms, bowed down by | 
the rays of the sun, pale and withered, The. 
| maiden wept over her folly, and the next morn. 
‘ing her garland was gathered early. 

« * * * * + 

His dearest children God calls early from | 
this life, ere the sun has pierced them, or the 
worm has marred their beauty. The Paradise | 
of children is a high degree of glory ; the most | 
godly and just cannot enter there, for his soul | 
| has been stained by sin. 





* 











Pompeii. 

Pompeii is not a ruin, that is, not a monu. 
ment of crumbling and mouldering decay ; it is 
That the inhabitauts had 
time to fly aud bear with them the greater 
part of their possessions, is sufficiently evident ; | 


but a few perished, and they are brought to our 
| notice in a manner that renders their fate more 


impressive and affective. 

Here, in this villa, (his skeleton hands grasp. 
ing coins, and jewels,and his cofier’s key,) i 
found the perished master,stireken in his flight, | 
anda slave behind him with silver and bronze | 
vases: then fled the shricking family bclow to a | 
subterranean passage, and there they perished, | 
slowly perhaps, seventeen of them, mistress and | 
hand-maids, and faithful servants. 

Here is a sadder thing :—in a little circular. 
roofed seat bythe way side, a kind of travellers 
resting place, ora spot to which friends would | 
walk and sit chatting in the shade, here was 
found the skeleton of a woman, and an infant 
skeleton in her arms, (safvly may the antiquarian 
write a mother,) and two other children lay by 
her side ; precious ornaments were found on all. 
Perhaps she waited for the lord she loved, or for 
her poor handmaid, or perhaps, the car was to 
return and take her. 

Hicre again neara a portico, was found some | 





* “Give me, then,” exclaimed the king, ‘at least 
a memorial that Ihave been here.” ‘They gave 
him a death-skull. 

Unwillingly be received it; and the skull be- 
came constantly heavier and heavier, until he | 
could no longer carry it, and at last all the gold } 
of his conquests, and all the treasures of Persia | 
and tbe Indies could_not outweigh it. Filled 
with dismay he called'a sage and inquired of | 
him what it meant. “ That human head is thy- 
self!” answered the sage. ‘So longasthy eyes 
stand open, thou can’st never beconie sated with 
gold and silver: but behold! I will now scatter 
dust upon the skull,and will cover it with a hand. 
ful of earth,the death-.skull will become light like 
any other.” He did so, and it was as he had 
said. And soon was the propliecy fulfilled. Al. | 











| bility. 


miser, flying with his stong wrapped hoard ; the 
guide tells you it was a priest of Isis; and here, | 





_in histemple, was found other skeletons of men. 


who staid to guard or worsbip her revered im.) 
age; and, lastly, in a prison or guard house| 
were found skcletons fastened and secured in 
stocks ! 


However, any attempt to describe Pompeii. 


comes not within the compass of my plan or a. 


Here we follow the antiquarian with a. 
silent and thankful attention. We are taken by 
him into the forum of the ancient Romans, their 
temples, schools,theatres ; led along their streets, 
introduced into their houses and shown the dis- 
tribution nnd use of their apartments, the laying | 


out of their gardens; we see their baths, their. | but their detection ; 


places of feasting, and that of repose. 


‘| tion. 





| 
| 
| 


— A SD 


— stand before their shops, and put your 


hand on little counters of marble, one whereof 


has the stain of a goblet’s bottom ; and where 
you lean, hundred’s of men have leaned in their 
times, to take a drink, perhaps of vinegar and 
water, a draught common among them, and most 
grateful to the thirsty. You walk along the rais. 
ed footway, and mark in the carriage road, the 
worn whecl-track ; you cross at the stepping. 
stones, and think of the lifted toga ; you stop at 
the open spots where streets meet and cross, and 
look for the damsels who came crowding with 
their urns to the convenient wells. 

The bake-house, the wine-shop, and the cooks 
shops, exactly similar in plan to those I have scen 
in Mocha and Djidda, with stoves and large ves. 
| sels for boiling and preparing food, are all to be 
found in this silent city. You pass among the 
columns of many temples ; yon enter the hall of 
judgment, and walk up between its Corinthian 


| ° * . 
columns, and look with suspicion on the raised 


tribunal, and think about imperial decrees ; you 
go into the theatres, and then on across the vine. 
yard, to the noble amphitheatre, and ascending 
to the top, gaze out and forget every thing but 
the bright beauty of the scenery ; till turning 
to descend, you see where the civilized Roman 
sat smiling while the Numidian lion tore the frame 


| of his captive foe, perhaps the brave, the blue. 
/eyed Dacian ; or frowning upon his youngest 


son, who, at his first visit to the games, would 
look at times pale, and with an eve dimmed bya 
tear, but not degraded by allowing it to fall. 

The sun declines ; your coachman looks im. 
patient; you get in, take off your hat to let the 
soft air come and calm you, and reclining baek, 
with a full feeling of delighted satisfaction, are 


driving home. 
archi and euguay in Italy. 


‘First Chop. 
We have often heard this word made use of 
in this country—in short, it isa species of mer- 
cantile phrase, yet it applies to any thing specially 
fine—but we could never get hold of its deriva- 
We presume that itis of Chinese origin. 
A ‘chop,’ in Chinese, on the authority of a gen- 
tleman recently from that quarter, means almost 
anything ; sometimes a proclamation, or a hand- 
bil, ora letter or a law; and ‘chop-chop’ means 
very fine, or very strong, or first-rate. There 
are various ways of expressing pre-eminence il 
variousregions, In our South, if a man attains 
distinction, it is said of him that he is a ‘huckle- 
berry above his neighbor’s persimmon ;’ in the 
North, if he gets fame, he is written down as a 
‘stuck-up.’ It would be entertaining and not un- 
instructive, to touch the roots of those idiomatic 
odd-sayings. 





(Philadelphia Gazette. 





Statesmanship. 


It isrelated of Cardinal Richelieu, that on one 
occasion when the king wished to dismiss him, 
Marshall do Grammont lost an importent battle 
by his orders, which placed the affairs of France 
tn such a critical position that Louis could not get 
along without him. 

Society. 

Society puuishes not the vices of its members, 
like the Spartans, who pul- 





ished the dinoweery of theft, and not crime. 
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Spring.—Beauteous, joyous Spring has come again 
to enliven the hearts of all, young man and maiden, the 
old, weak and infirm, We sympathize with nature 
and exult on the prospects before us ; our hearts beat 
with new life, and with more vigorous contractions 
dash} the purple stream throughout the system.— 
Our spirits are buoyant, our anticipations and hopes 
yivid, our minds active, Spring! thou annual proto- 
type of youth ; thy blossoms and roses remind us of 
other days when the mind was budding in promise, and 
all around us life was green and beautiful, and in our 
ilusive imagination this world was a paradise of bliss. 
Thou hast come again, but those days are returnless 
—theyare gone forever, The halcyon hours of infancy 
and boyhood have fled. Thou art typical of that new 
life beyond this world when the soul will live in an eter- 
nal Spring and old age will never wither its energics. 
That re-creation is fast approaching—scaring winter 
is coming upon us—our suns are numbering, and we 
shall soon be wrapped in the dreamless slumber of the 
grave ; all—rich and poor, the virtuous and vicious, 
babe and mother, lover and loved—all will moulder a- 





way, and their ashes mingle and commingle together || 


until that day when the soul shall put on new robes 
and live forever, 





War! Petry Revotutions, AnD SraTe oF 
tuk Wortp in GENERAL,—What a woful plight 
our world has got into! Itis full of turmoil, bicker- 
ings, troubles, patent medicines, humbugs, horse-jock- 
eys, loafers, speculators and quacks, It is all fire and 
smoke—on every side we are threatened with ruin, 
disgrace and bankruptcy, and a thousand other name- 
less evils enough to throw one’s mind off its pivot and 
leave it to wander like Noah’s dove all over the earth 
without finding a resting place, Moslem and Greek, 
Pagan and Jew, Christian and sinner, from the stiff- 
starched sectarian to the veriest reptile that crawls, 
wearing the impression of the Divine Image, are all 
up in arms ready to slash into each other for rapine and 
spoil, England, the land of hop-bee: and plumb-pud- 
dings, and a pretty Queen, is belching forth torrents of 
wrath against the nation of morus multicaulis, tea and 
porcelean, and threatens to let them feel in a more 
palpable manner the sharpness of her ire ; while in the 
meau time Uncle Sam is getting very pugnacious and 
seems inclined to goto war with Victoria for a few a- 
cres of pine stumps in the Arostook, 
ico are ina bluster; Col. Crockett has come to life, 
and Finn the great comedianis dead. 

The silk operation has blown up—speculators are 
getting crazy—brokers are breaking—money-mongers 
and bank-tellers are swartwoutmg—cashiers are cash- 
iered—exchange low, stocks lower—women marrying 
and legislatures divorcing, So wags the world; we 
are undergoing constant chavge. Even in our own 
busy and prosperous village there are daily nps and 
downs, Our streets at this time are thronged ; fami- 
lies are changing their homes, moving and removing— | 
men and women of every description are cleaning, fix- | 
ing, repairing and building, to start a new year and | 
new operations. Opposition enters into the business 
of every one here, and as that forms the life of trade, 
merchants and mongers of all kinds have enough to | 
do. One of the signs of the times, and an indication 
of village revolution, is the red flig of the auctioneer 








} 
| 


Which is so frequently seen shooting out from the wine | 


dows of our inhabitants,while our friend Morris,knocks | 
off and knocks down in business-lika manner, dry goods, 
Wet goods, old furniture, new furniture, trumpery, ram. 
pery, &c. &c, 

Parsons, ductors, lawyers, sextons ond jailers are 
busy iu pursuing the duties of their respective callings ; 
our streets are thronged with scores of ruddy-cheek, 





on hope and anticipation, while heaven is blessing us 
all, 


Texas and Mex. |, 
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Vicrssituprs or Lire,—Every sun that rolls o- 
ver us, andin its course rapidly counts the minutes and 
hours of our existence, witnesses great changes in our 
condition and circumstances as individuals, as a commu. 
nity,andas anation, Life is eventful, crowded with in- 
cidents—we are carried on the waves ofa troubled o- 
cean, and above and around us sweep the storms of pas- 
sion and strife, each in their turn huri ying us from the 
apex of one billow to that of another, while both threat- 
entoenguiph us inthe passage, ‘To day heaven smiles 
upon us, fortune strews our path with roses, we build 
castles in the air, we are already, in our imaginations, 








| dashes to the earth our hopes, and on us fast crowd 

cares, trouble, vexation snd distress. Yesterday the 

rich man gloried in his hoarded wealth, and measured 
'his reputation and worth by the number of dollars 
| that rusted in his coffers—his bonds and mortgages— 
| his lands and tenements ;_ to day he kisses the dust in 
| his poverty—fire has consumed his buildings, the invest- 
| ments of his money hsve proved bad, the ocean has 
| swallowed up his ships. Wee start in life full of hope, 
| ovr spirits are buoyant, we think that ills and misfor- 
| tune will never come—the innocent and happy days of 
| 


youth pass away and we step »pon the threshold of 
manhood with a fiim tread as if fate or destiny could |! 


never roll an obstacle in our way ; as we advance, we 
cast aside with a strong arm the difficulties which we 
meet, but on every succeeding day they inerease—our 
‘courage cools, our spirits lig, and finally we despair 
and find ourselves the sport of vicissitudes and mis- 
haps, The young woman wakes on her bridal day,with 
a picture which her imagination has painted before her 
of bright ond joyous prospects. She feels as if she 
were the inhabitant of another world where all is bliss, 
Sorrowful reverse to the maiden’s dream. She is just 
beginning life, and rapidly will its cares come upon her, 
Disappointment feeds upon her mind, and ten chances 
to one she will carly reach the tomb crushed in spir- 
it, The mother looks on her infant that prattles on her 
_knee—her heart yearns, and secretly she prayed that 
heaven would spare the child, and make him an honor 
tothe world ; her heart is set upon that treasure—early 
comes diseuse and the flower is nipt. ‘Thus is life—in 
“the midst of it we are in death :’—we walk out as it 
were in a common grave-yard, and every where is to 
be scen the monuments of the dead, 





Took cut Victoria !—The Queen is to be married by 
Gas! We cut the following fiom the Evening Star: 
“The Manhattan Company have offered to roast the 
ox at Niblo’s in honor of the Queen’s marriage by gas! 
which will be agreat curiosity, and the city authorities 
have offered cordially to co-operate in this charitable 
and complimentary ebject.” 
We ought to have seen that ‘curiosity.’ 





A LAWYER’S DECLARATION, 
Fee simple, and a simple fee, 
And all the fees in tail, 
Are nothing when compared to thee, 
Thou best of fees, -fe-male, 


| 














EDITORS’ TABLE. 
To Reapers AND CORRESPONDENTS, 
| VV” is received and will appear. 
“Amanda,” is respectfully declined. 
Sketch No, 2,” in our next, 
“Delta” is under consideration. 
“Jnyvenile Correspondent,” also under consideration, 
We have traced out the authorship of the verse 
| which we preserved from the flames, from the manu- 
| script sent us as original,by “Poeta.” The editor of the 
| New-Orleans Sun is the rightful owner, 





| ir The undersigned having entered into other ar- 





| rangements has sold his right and interest in the Pough- 
| keepsie Casket to his partner, J. H. Selkreg, by whom || 
liot : : : ; yoemes™s || it will be hereafter conducted, and to whose address \| 
igitshearted girls, men in the spring time of life,living | 


| communications must be directed. , 
| J.H, Wicerns. / 
Ponghkeepsie, May 2, 1°40. “V 


above the common herd—when suddenly a single event. || 
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THE HUMORIST. 





Royal wit,—Queen Elizabeth was notoriously fond 
of smoking, and often indulged herself in that practice. 
She often had smoking parties to which she invited her 
maids of honor, and many of the most famed gentle- 
men of the Court, At one of them, after the breaking 
up of the company, she wiltingly remarked in broad 
Saxon accent, that ‘ull the pleassure offe the evenninge 
as did the pleassures offe thisse transsitorie and un- 
certaine worlde, hadde endedde in smoake !” 








Patent Medicines.—The following note attached as 
a postcript to a paper setting forth the wonders of a 
certain patent medicine called the “Tincture of Gridi- 
ron ;’—"Gridirons, taken in their natural state, and 
particularly taken whole, are by skilful chemists deem- 
ed extremely dangerous ; but the recentdiscovery of a 
mode of preparing the Tincture from them,places them 
in the front rank of valuable plants !? 





An old miser living in one of the eastern states who 
had more tact for accumulating riches than for acqui- 
ring knowledge,had acurious way of keeping his books. 
He invented a few characters which would carry his i- 
_deas to himself and others—they were formed as near- 
ly similar to the shape of the article sold as the nature 
of the circumstances would admit. One day a cnstom- 
_er of his called on him for the purpose of settling his 
account ; the book of ‘hieroglyphics’ was handed down, 
and our merchant commenced with, “such a time you 
hada gallon of rum, and such a time a pound of tea, 
sucha time a gallon of molasses, and such a time a 
cheese,”"— Stop there,” says the customer, ‘I never 
had a cheese from you or any oiher person, I make 
my own cheese.” ‘You certainly must have had it,” 
said the merchant, ‘itis dawn in my book.’? The oth- 
er denied ever buying an article of that kind, After a 
sufficient number of pros and cong, upon recollection he 
believed he had purchased a grindstone about that time. 
| “It is the very thing,” said the merchant, “ond I must 
_ have forgotien to put the hole in the middle !” 





Hymenial. 
‘The silken tie that binds iwo willing hearts.’ 





MARRIED, 


In Hyde Park, on Thursday evening, April 16th, by 
the Rev. B. F. Wile, of Pleasant Valley, Mr. CLark Wr- 
Ber, of Hyde Park, to Miss Janz Suton, of Poughkeep- 
sie 

On Thursday evening the 16th inst. by the Rev. Dr. 
| Reed, Victor G. Benne, of Hanover, Germany, to SARAH 
Tovusky, of this village. 

By the Rev. Wim. L. M’Cord, of North-East, on the 4th 
inst., Mr. Gzorce Hvsze.t to Miss Caroine Cook, both 
of Amenia. ' 

At Pleasant Valley, on the 14th inst.. by Lyman Nor- 
_throp, Esq., Mr. Josepu Correty, to Miss Mary Cary, 
| both of Union Vale. 











Obituary. 


| 
| ‘In the midst of life we are in death.’ 





DIED, 


In this village, on the evening of the 23d inst., Isaac 
B., son of William and Matilda Van Anden, aged i year 
| and 6 days. 
| On Wednesday evening, the 15th inst., at New Paltz 
Landing, Pueee, wife of Samuel Hunt, in the 64th year 
‘of her age. 








Agents. 

Amenia South,...........-A. Hitchcock. 
| Amenia Union,...........-Milo Winchester. 
Brooklyn,.....seeseeeeseesh. P. Pease. 
Carmel, Putnam co........Jonathan Cole. 
DOVE 50.0 cccccceccisccceegede W0e MAOMmte 
Dover, New- Hampshire,...S. 1. Parker. 
Farmington, Ontario co,,..Calvin Harrington. 

, Jerome Van Voorhis, 

Fishkill, ee etree ert eee weer Charles Marvin, 





Jesse P. Horton. 

| Fayetteville, Onondaga co..Dr. Hard. 
Hartsville, ee etre etes estes al & Ww. Kay. 
Ilackensack,, see eee eaters .&. w. Alger. 
Glenharm,..ee+secceeeeeee. G. Brewster. 

Low Point,.......+se++se..Morton Brock. 
Monticello, Sullivan co.....James E. Quinlan. 
New-York city,...........B. J. Lossing. 
Newburgh, .. ....+-+e+ee0-John Caughey. 
Pleasant Valley,...........Edwin Dudley. 
Rahway, New-Jersey,.....Dr. A. I. Platt, 
South Cortland,Cortland co.James P. Swain. 

|| Saratoga Springs, ......e..Joha Masten. 

| Salt Point,......¢+e.0+++eedames M. Ward. 

‘| Washington Rollow,.......Danicl P- Eighmie. 
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THE MUSE. The Sexton—s sUNG BY MR. RUSSELL. The Pilgrim Child. 
———_ —— ——— —== Nigh to a grave that was newly made, BY SAMUEL LOVER, 
. Leaned a Sexton old, on his earth-worn sp. de: or ‘ 
The Lapse of Time. His woik was done, and he paused to wait sarah. denen frendinpmevlater 


BY WM, C. BRYANT, 


Lament who will, in fruitless tears, 

The speed with which our moments fly ; 
I sigh not over vanished years— 

But watch the years that hasten by, 


Look how they come—a mingled crowd 
Of bright and dark, but rapid days ; 

Beneath them like a summer cloud, 
The wide world changes as I gaze. 


What! grieve that time has brought so soon 
The sober age of manhood on ? 

As idly might I weep, at noon, 
To see the blush of morning gone, 


Could 1 give up the hopes that glow, 
In prospect like Elysian isles ; 

And let the charming future go 
With all her promises and smiles ? 


The Future !—cruel were the power 

Whose doom would tear thee from my heart ; 
Thou sweetner of the present hour, 

We canno!—no, we wiil not part, 


Oh, leave me still the rapid flight 
That makes the changing seasons gay, 
The grateful speed that brings the night, 
The swift and glad return of day, 


The months that touch with added grace, 
This little prattler at my knee, 

In whose arch cye and speaking face, 
New meaning every day I see, 


The years that o’er each sister land, 
Shall lift the country of my birth, 

And nurse her strength till she shall stand 
The pride and pattern of the earth; 


Till younger commonwealths, for aid, 
Shall cling about her ample robe, 

And from her frown shall shrink afraid 
The crowned oppressors of the globe, 


True, time will seam and blanch my brow ; 
Well, I shall sit with aged men, 

And my good glass will tell me how 
A grizzly beard becomes me then, 


And should no foul dishonor lie 
Upon my head when I am gray, 
Love yet shall watch my fading eye, 

And smooth the path of my decay, 


Then haste thee Time! ’tis kindness all 
That speeds thy winged feet so fast ; 

Thy pleasures stay not till they pall, 
And all thy pains are quickly past. 


Thon fli'st and bear’st away our woes, 
And as thy shadowy trains depart, 
The memory of sorrow grows 
A lighter burden on the heart. 


a Oe? 
Music. 
BY PARK BENJAMIN, 


Oh, music, music, comes to my sad soul, 
Like the remembrance of my infant years— 
Bringing back boyhood, and the sweet, sweet time 
When I could mingle smiles of mirth with tears— 
Tears not of sorrow, but such tears as roll 
Like the free fountains of that pleasant clime, 
Which winter blights not, nor the cloudy day ! 
Stay with me, strains of sweetness ! stay, oh stay ! 
Alas! your murmuring measures melt away, 
And [am left, as one without the ray 
That sheds fair beauty all its paths around— 
For oh! more lovely than the dawning light, 
Or the star-glories of the blue midnight, 
Is the enthralling witchery of sound ! 

















The funeral train through the open gate ; 

A relic of by-gone days was he, 

And his locks were as white as the foamy sea— 
And these words came from his lips so thin, 

“I gather them in! I gather them ir!” 


“T gather them in ! for, man and boy, 
Year after year of grief and joy, 

I've builded the houses that lie around 

In every nook of this burial ground, 
Mother and daughter, futher and son, 
Come tr my solitude, one by one — 

But come they strangers, or come they kin, 
{ gather them in! I gather them in! 


“Many are with me, but still I’m alone! 

I am king of the dead —and I make my throne 
On a monument slab of marble cold, 

And my sceptre of rule is the spade I hold. 
Come they from cottage, or come they from hall - 
Mankind are my subjects—all, all, all! 

Let them loiter in pleasure, or toilfully spin, 

I gather themin! I gather them in! 


*T gather them in, and their final rest, 

Is here, down here, in the Earth’s dark breast!” 
And the Sexton ceased—for the funeral train 
Wound mutely over that solemn plain ; 

And I said to my heart —when time is told, 

A Wnightier voice than the Sexton’s old 

Will sound o’er the last trump’s dreadful diu— 
“J gather them in! I gather them in !” 





Fromthe N. O. Picayune. 


Sonnets : 
TO MADAME OTTO. 
**Our native strains that melt us while we sing them.”* 


Sing, lady a song of the olden time, 
Sing me a native strain, 

Sing me a wild old German rhyme 
Simple, rude and pluin ; 

My bands perhaps I shall not raise 

‘lo join the crowd in notes of praise, 

But I will yicld thee, more sublime, 
A tear of pleased pain, 


Ah, lady say, what plaudits e’er 
Have you from critics wrung 

Could match the praise of liquid eyes 
When native strains you sung ? 

Alas, as callous grows the heart 

It ever asks the more from art, 

Yet never gains the longed-for prize 
Till art away is flung. 


Lady, the wo. Id is apt to say 
The praise of fame to gain, 
The heart must all be thrown away 
And nature yield her reign, 
Believe it not, the finest skill 
Turns back to study nature still, 
Sing me a German village lay, 
A melting native strain, PuazMa, 


TO MADAME OTTO, 
Have you anest of nightingales or not O, 
Down in your throat, melodious Madame Otio! 
Otto of birds you are, and not of roses; 
A paradise of birds I mean, for what, O, 
What single bird can sing like Mad«me Otto! 
Yet while she’s singing every one supposes 
Otto of roses sprinkled round the spot, O, 
So sweet are all the tones of Madame Otto! 
To leave this world and die away in dozes, 
Who does not lony for such a happy lot, O, 
Lulled by the lullaby of Madame Otto? 
Each reader now may think as he disposes, 
About the rhyme, and about Madame Otto, 
Por Phoz, or Otto, does not care a jot O, 
PHAZMA, 





Knock’d at a cottage maiden’s door ; 
“ A pilgrim at your hearth receive— 
Hark, how the mountain-torrents roar !"’ 
But ere the latch was raised, ‘‘Forbear,” 
Cried the pale parent from above ; 
The pilgrim Child that’s weeping there, 
Is Love!” 
The Spring-tide came, and once again, 
With garland’s crown’d a laughing child 
Knock’d at the maiden’s casetment pane, 
And whisper’d ‘Let me in,’ and smiled, 
The casement soon was open’d wide— 
The stars shone bright the bower above ; 
And lo! the maiden’s couch beside 
Stood Love! 


And smiles, and sighs, and kisses sweet, 

Beguiled brief Summer’s careless hours ; 
And Autumn, Labor’s sons to greet, 

Came forth with corn, and fruit and flow'rs, 
But why grew pale her cheek with grief? 

Why wateli’d she the bright stars above ? 
Some one had stvle her heart ; the thief 

Was Love! 


And Winter came, and hopes and fears 

Alternate swe!l’d her virgin breast ; 
But none were there to dry her tears, 

Or hush her anxious cares to rest ; 
And often as she oped the door, 

Rosi’d the wild torrent from above ; 
But never to her cottage more 

Came Love! 
SC 


From the London Isis. 


Sparkling Hock. 


If you meet with some mischance, Sir, 
Which gives your soul a shock ; 

If your wife rums away with a lancer, 
Or a smash floors your favorite stock ; 

Iustead of sending for a pan, sir, 
Of charco:l, like a French escroce, 

Or like a free-born Englishman, Sir, 
Plumbing the London Dock, 

Ring the bell, and when they answer, 
Have a bottle of sparkling Hock. 


Whilst the beckoning bubbles glitter, 
Care and grief they seem to meck ; 
Can then any thing be fitter, 
Than to laugh at life, with Hock ? 
Let your solemn ones grow bitter 
At every cross and knock, 
If our banker proves a fliiter, 
Here is our abiding rock ; 
If our mistress frowns, we quit her— 
Smiles are left in sparkling Hock. 


F.ll only deep enough toaid us 

To drown the tickings of Time’s clock 
And nothing more we ask toglad us 

Than the fiery mirth of sparkling Hock , 
Let others in this mighty mad-house 

To countless crack-brained whimsies flock, 
We have no wish that you should add us 

To the crowd that wear a motley frock ; 
Enough for man in a world of shadows 

To have tasted sparkling Hock, 


——_ 
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